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0*^ The legal title of the Corporation (to be used in making gifts and 
bequests; is " The Society for the Collegiate Instruction of 
Women." It should be described as established in Cambridge, Mass. 




The Society* s House, No. lo Garden Sreet, known as Fay House, is 
open to visitors interested in the work, during vacations and terfn-time, 
though students only are admitted to the class-rooms during the hours 
of lectures. 

The Reference Library is in Fay House. ^ . 

The Botanical Laboratory is in Fay House. 

The Laboratories of Chemistry and Physics are separate buildings 
on the grounds. 

The Laboratory of Biology is on Oxford Street. 

The Secretary and his Assistant may be consulted^ at the Office at any 
time, and special appointments are made as required. 





The Academic year begins on the Thursday following the 
last Wednesday in September. 

The summer vacation begins on the last Wednesday in June, 
and ends the last Wednesday in September. 

The Christmas recess begins on the 23d of December and ends 
on the 2d of January. 

The Spring recess begins on the Wednesday before Fast Day 
and ends on the Thursday after Fast Day. 

The 22d of February, the 30th of May, and Thanksgiving 
Day are holidays. 
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TREASURER'S REPORT. 
August /, j88g^ to July 31^ i8go. 



Received : 

Cash on hand from previous year 
Students' fees for tuition . . . . 
Subscription for the Botanical Laboratory 
From income of Endowment Fund 
From income from other sources 



Expended : 



Salaries $18,925.00 

Expenses of the Harvard Exami- 
nations for Women . . 28.64 
Repairs on Fay House . . 167.62 

Service 686.20 

Laboratories : — 
Physical 



Botanical 
Chemical 
Zo5logical 

General Expenses 
Library 
Insurance . 
Printing 
Cash on han<d 



$ 4.37 
139-45 
93.00 

31^45 



268.27 



1,211.44 

10.05 

7.19 

298.32 

6.90 



$ 101.31 

20,018.32 

60.00 

1,000.00 

. 430.00 

$21,609.63 



^21,609.63 



E. & O. E. 



Alice M. Longfellow, Treasurer, 



Cambridge, October 28, 1890. 



No contributions have been received during the year for the 
.Endowment Fund. 

There have been given for the enlargement and re-furnishing of 
Fay House eleven thousand, eight hundred and twenty- five dollars. 
Temporary loans have provided the balance called for by the ex- 
penditures on this account. 
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THE SOCIETY FOR THE COLLEGIATE INSTRUC- 
TION OF WOMEN. 

SECRETARY'S ANNUAL REPORT. 



Eleventh Year. 



The year that has just closed was in all respects the most 
gratifying in the history of the Society's work. The numbers 
showed the usual healthful increase ; the graduating class was the 
largest yet known ; the certificate of Master of Arts was for 
the first time awarded; the students showed even more than 
ordinarily an enthusiasm in their work; and the standard of 
scholarship was distinctly raised. 

At our Annual Commencement in June, which was held, by the 
courtesy of our Treasurer, in Craigie House, B. A. degree-cer- 
tificates were granted to twelve (12) young women who had 
passed through the whole of the course required by Harvard 
College for that degree, and the M. A. certificate was granted to 
a graduate of a former year who had fulfilled the Harvard re- 
quirements for the corresponding degree. 

At the examinations for admission held in June and Septem- 
ber, the usual number of candidates presented themselves and a 
large number were successful. Deducting four who went to 
other colleges, the Freshman class numbers nineteen (19), which 
is the largest number yet attained. 

The pseudonym "Annex" was fixed upon the institution almost 
immediately upon its inception, as a substitute for our more 
formal, and now corporate, title. The word Annex as applied 
to an institution of learning obtained a unique meaning. It 
signified a school for women near a college for men, carried on 
with the same methods, and with the same educational grade^ in 
which all instruction is given by men engaged in work for men in 
the college. 
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The word Annex has become a common noun, and is now 
applied sometimes to an institution for women established near 
a college for men, though the instruction be not all given by the 
college professors. 

In this latter sense such a college as Girton or Newnham is an 
Annex, for there persons not connected with the university give a 
portion of the instruction. This is, however, not the sense in 
which the word is used in the American Cambridge. With us 
the college precedents and rules govern in all particulars ; the 
requirements for admission are simply those of the college ; the 
examinations for admission are identical ; the courses of instruc- 
tion are repetitions of those given in the college, and they are 
given by the college instructors ; the requirements for the degree- 
certificates are the same as those for the college degree. 

These facts are sometimes forgotten, and they are repeated here 
in order that the work of the Society may be understood, and its 
comparative value appreciated. 

That the Society gives degree-certificates instead of degrees 
is not peculiar. The same is true of the older and more widely 
known colleges of Newnham and Girton. The unique charac- 
ter of our work arises from the facts that the examinations which 
we give are the same as those of the college, that the courses of 
instruction are the same, given by the same instructors, and that, 
consequently, our degree-certificate has the intrinsic value of the 
college degree. 

In a former report the advanced work done by students in 
Zoology has been noted. Miss Julia B. Piatt, whose work repre- 
sented by her paper in the Bulletin of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology was mentioned last year, continued her studies. 
She has spent two summers at the Marine Biological Laboratory 
at Wood's HoU, and purposes going to Germany for further 
opportunities. A paper by her was printed (May 5, 1890) in the 
Zoological Anzeigery on "The Anterior Head-Cavities of Acan. 
thias." 

During the past year Miss Annie Parker Henchman, for several 
years a student in our Natural History classes, has prepared a 
paper on ''The Origin and Development of the Central Nervous 
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System in Limax Maximus," which is shortly to appear in the 
Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative Zoology. 

An important monograph on American history has been pre- 
pared by one of our students, Miss Marion Harwood Gleason 
(now Mrs. H. C. McDougall), which will shortly be printed. 
In it the author gives an account of the legislation respecting 
fugitives from service or laBor, and the principal fugitive slave 
cases, from the early colonial times to the abolition of slavery in 
1865. The work is based upon a study of the literature of slav- 
ery contained in the collection of Harvard College and the great 
Boston libraries, and the colonial, state and national legislation 
on the subject has been examined. In the judgment of the Pro- 
fessor under whose direction the investigation has been made, this 
is **a careful and probably a final discussion of an interesting 
phase of the slavery question heretofore little studied and will 
be a storehouse for future historians." The more important 
cases are described in detail and others are grouped in an appen- 
dix. There is also a valuable appendix of legislation, and 
another of bibliography. No pains have been spared to make 
the work complete, and to treat the subject in a scientific man- 
ner. This study has .occupied a part of three successive years. 

Historical monographs of the same grade are in process of 
preparation by other students, and the instructor purposes re- 
commending them also for publication. They are similar to the 
*' Harvard Historical Monographs," and, like the first number 
of that series, are to be carefully edited by Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart, who considers them permanent contributions to 
the literature of American History. 

The publication of dignified and thorough monographs of 
this character will prove the fitness of women to study and to 
give instruction in the highest branches of political science. 
Some money will be required to ensure the publication. A por- 
tion of the sum is already at our command, and probably the re- 
mainder will be offered when the need is known. 

The practical value of the instruction given in our classes 
is proved by the active work done by our students after leaving 
us, as well as by that accomplished in the quiet of the library or 
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class-room. It is interesting to see the positions of influence and 
usefulness occupied by such students. A few years ago ( 1881 ) there 
came to us a very urgent call for instruction in practical astronomy 
from a young woman living in the Red River region on the 
border of Minnesota and North Dakota. For some time it was 
found impossible to obtain the instruction ; but at last the eflbrt 
was successful, and the young woman came and studied for two 
years. 

The result was that the Director of the Observatory has caused 
two courses in Astronomy to be offered to women through this 
Society every year since, and a number of candidates have had an 
opportunity to work under the direction of Mr. Searle and Mr. Ed- 
man ds. Among these was a graduate of the University of Mich- 
igan, living at Lawrence, Kansas, who studied in Cambridge in 
1882-3. Upon leaving us this lady became Director of the Ob- 
servatory and Professor of Astronomy in a western college. 

She resigned this position a few years later to take direction of 
the Observatory of Smith College. The place which was thus 
vacated was immediately filled by another of our students, who, 
after graduating at Smith College, had come to complete studies 
in Mathematics and Astronomy in our classes while at the same 
time teaching Mathematics in The Cambridge School. 

Again, in 1887, a former Vassar student came to us and took 
up similar work in the Harvard Observatory. During her year 
here she was re-called to Vassar to take the place resigned by the 
late Miss Maria Mitchell. She completed her work here and 
now occupies the prominent position, for which she was largely 
prepared before she came to Cambridge, though she derived 
advantage from the opportunities given her here. 

In 1886 there came to our classes a graduate of the St. Louis, 
(Mo.) High School, and Delaware College, as a special student 
in the classes of Professors Goodale and Mark in Botany and Zool- 
ogy. She made an excellent record with us, and was called to 
Middletown, Conn., as teacher of Science. After two years of 
successful work there, she was called to Smith College, where 
she is now at work arranging the courses in Botany. 

It is to be noted that all of the students who have thus far been 
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mentioned belong to the class known as "specials/* who are ad- 
mitted to our courses on the same terms as those on which special 
students are admitted to Harvard College. 

Turning now to the students who have taken the whole Harvard 
classical coui'se, we find our graduates prominent in preparatory 
schools of high grade in various parts of the country. In Balti- 
more, a graduate who took the highest classical honors in 1885, 
is principal teacher of Latin and Greek in the Bryn Mawr School. 
In New York City, a graduate of 1886 occupies the similar posi- 
tion in the Brearley School, and a graduate of 1888 is teacher of 
Latin and Greek in The Cambridge School for girls. Each of 
these graduates, and many others who might be named, are 
training young women in accurate habits of study, preparing 
candidates for the colleges every year and doing her share in rais- 
ing the grade of woman's education. It was one of our gradu- 
ates of the year now under consideration, Miss Helen L. Read, who 
won the Sargent prize of one hundred dollars offered by Harvard 
College for the best metrical version of one of the odes of Horace. 

It is believed that all of the graduates who wish to teach are in 
positions. Exceptions, if any there be, are few. 

The year is memorable for the establishment of the first en- 
dowed scholarship. Miss Sarah B. Fay, granddaughter of the 
former owner of the house, has given the sum of five thousand 
dollars to provide for the Maria Denny Fay Memorial Scholarship, 
in honor of the lady from whom the Society derived its title to 
Fay House. This scholarship furnishes a suflScient income to 
defray the expense of tuition for one student, and it was awarded 
to a member of the senior class. 

The scholarship sustained by the students themselves supplies 
funds to pay the tuition of two young women who will thus be 
provided for during the year 1890-1891. 

Perhaps the most striking evidence of progress in our affairs is 
shown in the enlargement and adornment of Fay House. Men- 
tion was made in the last Annual Report of the crowded condi- 
tion of our class-rooms, and of the consequent disadvantages. 
The subject was not forgotten, and in the late spring a meeting 
of ladies and gentlemen was held in Boston at which our presi- 
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dent made some remarks upon the insufficiency of our quarters 
which had followed the success of our work. The result was 
that a committee was appointed to raise a sufficient fund to pro- 
vide tor the enlargement of our building. This committee was 
composed of the following ladies and gentlemen: — Charles 
C. Jackson, Esq., Chairman^ Mrs. George F. Canfield, Miss 
Frances G. Curtis, Norwood P. Hallowell, Esq., Henry L. Hig- 
ginson, Esq., Miss Lilian Horsford, Mrs. S. V. R. Thayer. 

The Committee has not yet reported, though a portion of the 
fund has been collected. 

The following subscriptions are reported by our Treasurer. 



Mrs. S. D. Warren . 






. 500 


Miss Lowell . . . 






. 1000 


Miss Mason . . . 






. 200 


Miss Horsford . . 






300 


Mrs. F. Brooks • . 






50 


Mrs. J. S. Fay . . 






1000 


Mr. N. P. Hallowell 






100 


Mr. E. Hooper . . 






250 


Mrs. E. Wheelwright 






25 


Mrs. Roger Wolcott 






100 


Mrs. W. C. Cabot . 






500 


Mrs. Henry Lee 






250 


Mr. Henry Lee . . 






250 


Mr. S. Cabot . . 






100 


Mrs. Cora L. Shaw 






100 


Mr. David P. Kimball . 






250 


Mrs. G. B. Blake . 






50 


Mr. F. L. Ames 






ICOO 


Mr. A. A. Lyman . 






500 



Mr. H. H. Hunnewell&Sons 
Mr. Theodore Lyman . 
Rev. William Lawrence 
Mr. Wm. Minot . . 
Mr. & Mrs. W. B. Lambert 
Miss Cornelia Warren 
Mr. C. C. Jackson 
Mr. C. W. Amory 
Mr. C. Head 
Mr. E. Austin . 
Mr. J. A. Beebe . 
Mrs. J. C. Phillips, Jr. 
Mr. B. Schlesinger 
Mrs. H. L. Higginson 
Mrs. C. E. Ware . . 
Mrs. H. Whitman . 
Mrs. George Baty Blake 
Mrs. Dudley Pickman . 
Misses Sears . i|»*^* • 



100 
100 
100 
100 

50 

1500 

500 

500 

50 
500 
100 
200 

50 
500 
250 
500 

50 
100 

50 



$11,825 



The sum of thirty thousand dollars is required for the enlarge- 
ment and refurnishing — a small amount for the main building of 
a collegiate institution — and the Committee express confidence 
that it will all be contributed. Meantime the enlargement has 
been made. 
The improvements necessitated the removal of all class-rooms, 
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and of all books and furniture for the time occupied by the work. A 
building was found at a short distance (No. i Garden Street), 
and though it did not afford sufficient accommodations, its situa- 
tion was in its favor. Classes were removed, without interrup- 
ting any exercises, to the new rooms, so far as possible, and rooms 
were found for others at No. 20 Mason Street. 

The books, pictures, etc., were stored, and the house given up 
to the contractor, who fully appreciated the necessities of the So- 
ciety and pushed the work as rapidly as possible. The tempora- 
ry quarters were rented for six months ; but we had the satisfaction 
of leaving them before the end of that limit and of sub-letting 
them for the unexpired time. The new office was occupied Sep- 
tember I, and the examinations for admission which followed 
were held in the renovated quarters. 

The building which before the changes, was considered one of 
exceptional dignity, retains many of its former traits, but is 
enlarged to more than twice its former dimensions, and in 
all matters of convenience for the work for which it is intended 
is greatly improved in every respect. After the Executive Com- 
mittee had made the general plan for the changes, the matter 
was placed in the hands of Messrs. Longfellow, Alden & 
Harlow, who showed uncommon skill in settling the details in 
such a way as to retain in the new structure all the dignity that 
it formerly had, while its exterior shows still more elegance 
and stateliness. 

The first step was to take off completely the French roof, which 
was, by the way, not a feature of the original building, but wa» 
an addition made less than a score of years ago. The brick 
walls have been carried up a story, and a roof put on, which, 
while more elevated than the former one, is still not seen from be- 
low, being partially hidden by an ornamental balustrade running 
around the entire front and sides. The addition to the building 
was all made in the rear, the former wooden ell being taken 
away. This addition was carried up to the same height with the 
new front. 

On the first floor the three principal apartments, the parlor 
lunch-room, and lecture-room, were but little changed, though 
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by means of new and ample openings, a more generous ap- 
pearance was given to the suite as a whole. The old 
stairway, which was cramped and steep, was taken out, and 
the main hall, which is about twelve feet wide, was extended 
through the new portion, giving room toward the rear for a broad 
and elegant stairway, which was carried up to the third story. 
This stairway is lighted at each landing by triple windows, from 
which agreeable views of the near and remote landscape are ob- 
tained. 

The ground falls away at the rear, and affords opportunity for 
a high basement, well lighted, in which are provided extensive 
dressing-rooms for the students, and a kitchen and other rooms for 
the housekeeper. The cellar, which is in the front portion of 
this story, contains the heating apparatus, which is a hot-water 
system of the latest pattern, affording by indirect radiation warmth 
without dust or coal-gas. The heated air, which is introduced 
directly from out of doors, is driven through all the rooms of the 
building by means of a noiseless fan, and after having performed 
its function, is permitted to escape through a ventilator in the roof. 
Ventilating flues from every room empty the vitiated air into a 
large space under the roof, from which the ventilator is the exit. 
It was determined that no efforts should be spared to preserve the 
purity of the atmosphere in the class-rooms, which is so essential 
and so commonly neglected in a building of this nature. The fan 
will send cold air throughout the building in warm weather. 

The housekeeper's apartments are furnished with all conven- 
iences for the work to be done in them, and, by a separate stair- 
way, are connected directly with the bed-room above. 

This stairway affords a means of communication with the 
lunch-room, as well as with all the other parts of the house. 

On the main floor the former entrance has been closed, and a 
plain but generous portico on the south side admits the visitor 
to a side hall opening under broad arches into the main pas- 
sage, and bringing one directly to the central stair^vay. On one 
side of the main entrance is the reception-room, with cheerful 
windows, beneath which is a long window-seat. Opposite to this 
room is the entrance to the Office, a well-lighted apartment fur- 
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nished with a safe and cabinets for the documents that accum- 
ulate in such a place. From the Office a rear door opens through 
a private closet into the main hall near the new doors of the par- 
lor. Electric bells and speaking-tubes afford means of communi- 
cation with the housekeeper, the janitor and the library, and a 
broad window gjves the secretary's assistant a means of speaking 
with all who have business there without obliging her to leave her 
seat, and making it unnecessary for them to enter the room itself. 
The main halls are adorned with casts, one of which was given 
to us by the Hon. Martin Brimmer, and three by the graduates. 

The three rooms on the Garden Street front all open into the 
main hall, and by means of broad doors may be thrown together 
in such a way as to accommodate large throngs, such as are 
called to the building on public occasions. Here the Commence- 
ment exercises can be conveniently enjoyed, and the various social 
gatherings of the students are well provided for. These rooms 
will doubtless be appreciated by the students' clubs and societies, 
and they are well adapted for the afternoon teas which occur 
during the winter. The part of the main floor assigned to the 
housekeeper and her family is provided with the private hall-way 
just mentioned, which is so arranged that it is quite shut off from 
the more public portions. 

On the second floor the three lecture-rooms, remembered by 
those who have visited the building, remain as they were, though 
they have been improved in some respects, and the stairway of 
former times having been torn out, the hall is made almost as 
ample as that on the main floor. On the southern side a large 
conversation- room has been made, the door of which is just at the 
foot of the stairway leading to the floor above. Opposite the con- 
versation-room is a lecture-room large enough to accommodate 
classes more than twice as great as could be conveniently seated in 
the largest rooms of the old building. Two new lecture-rooms 
besides this have been made on this floor. 

The third floor contains a large laboratory of botany, two lec- 
ture-rooms, the librarian's room, and the enlarged library. 
The library is the gem of the building. It runs the entire 
length of the Garden Street front, and is provided with an 
additional room for the storage of books. There are at present 
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some three thousand volumes in the collection, but room is now 
afforded for a library of more than twice that size, which it is ex- 
pected to accumulate in time. Already the collection is increas- 
ing, and the considerable gift of books from the library of the late 
Professor Atkinson of the Institute of Technology, presented by 
his son, will be placed upon the new shelve^. The extreme 
measurements of the principal room are forty feet by fifty-three. 

The Library is furnished with shelves on all sides except the 
north, where there is a platform, on which is the tiled hearth 
before the open fire-place, fianked by windows and window-scats. 
In the round projection above the former front door there is a 
charming alcove furnished with window-seats. This room is 
lighted by a number of windows, but a very generous skylight lets 
sunlight directly from above upon the tables that are placed 
down the middle of the room. Ventilation is afforded above 
the ceiling of this apartment into the air-space under the roof, 
and also directly through the skylight. As the academic year 
closes before the heated days of summer, the room will not 
suffer when it is in use from any burdensome warmth which 
might be disagreeable later. The ceiling of the room is arched 
overhead in a pleasing and ornamental style. Light will be fur- 
nished in the winter evenings by about thirty gas jets on brackets 
and hanging fixtures. The spaces in the room not occupied by 
shelves are finished in panels. The entrance to the library, which 
is dignified by Corinthian columns, is by way of a shelved ante- 
room approached from the stairway through sliding doors which 
are covered by portieres. 

The walls and ceilings throughout are finished in agreeable 
colors chosen by Mrs. Whitman, the chairman of the House 
Committee under the supervision of which all the work has been 
done. The Secretary, also a member of the House Committee, 
carefully superintended every step of the work. Much credit is due 
to the contractors and builders, who pushed the work successfully 
in a season when the air was full of rumors of strikes, and it is 
rather an uncommon experience, that of having the work actually 
accomplished in a shorter time than was contemplated by the 
contract. The plumbing has received close attention, and the 
lavatories and other such conveniences are as carefully arranged 
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itt all details as could be done in a private dwelling. The grounds. 
9rt newly laid out. A drive-way admits carriages from Mason 
street, as well as from Garden street, and an additional tennis- 
court is provided in the southern part of the grounds. 

The House Committee has not fully furnished the building, 
though the most necessary chairs and tables have been made, 
the stairs have been carpeted and portidres have been provided 
where required on the parlor floor. The furniture formerly in 
use, has been retained, and the pictures have been hung ; but it is 
apparent that only a beginning has been made in the work of 
furnishing the principal rooms. 

The College Library has been used by our students to a greater 
extent than ever, and as this use of it increases year by year, we 
are placed more and more under obligation to the Librarian and 
his assistants for their generosity to us and our students — a gener- 
osity which is indicative of the manner in which the College 
Library has long been conducted. 

Our own reference library has somewhat increased, and now 
comprises about thirty-five hundred volumes. The much greater 
amount of shelf-room in our new quarters, while it makes our col- 
lection seem more meagre than ever, gives ampler room for ad- 
ditions. Though the great collection at Gore Hall is so gener- 
ously placed at our service, it remains true that a few hundred 
dollars' worth of important books of reference are needed for 
our students each year, and these we must provide. Our collec- 
tion is very deficient in the line of the large encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries, and atlases. 

The number of students in the four undergraduate classes 
increases slowly year by year. TKirty-two were reported at the 
last Annual Meeting ; there were thirty-eight in the year treated 
by this report ; and there are forty-five in the same classes at the 
present moment. The total number of students was one hundred 
and forty-two. The twelfth year has already begun with more 
than one hundred and sixty-five. 

The tables appended to this report show a large increase in 
the membership of the diflerent classes, and an increase also in 
the number of courses of instruction. There were fifty-four 
classes, with 426 members, in the tenth year; while in the 
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eleventh year there were sixty-one classes with five hundred and 
eighty members. The tables show also a slight increase in the 
numbers coming to us from beyond the limits of our own state. 
In the tenth year we had ninety from Massachusetts and 
twenty-five from other regions. In the eleventh year we had 
twenty-eight from abroad and one hundred and fourteen from 
Massachusetts. The number from a distance g^ows very slowly 
on many accounts, and, of course, we must expect to have the 
largest number from Massachusetts. In spite of all that has been 
spoken and written about our work, it is still true that there is 
great ignorance regarding it, in distant places as well as near 
home. It is felt by women preparing for college studies that the 
requirements for admission here are severe, and they know that 
the cost is great, while scholarships are so few as almost to be 
unworthy of being taken into the account. 

Little that is new can be said of the social life of the students. 
They still find many comfortable homes open to them in which 
they are welcomed, and, in fact, more Cambridge families offer 
them rooms than ever before. The "Students' Committee" of 
our corporation looks after their welfare and g^ves them the ad- 
vice that, as strangers and as young women, they need in a new 
place of residence. 

Under direction of the Students' Committee a systematic ar- 
rangement has been made for hot luncheons for students who 
find it inconvenient to go to their lodgings in the middle of the 
day. This has proved conducive to health and comfort. The 
remodelling of Fay House has supplied a convenient kitchen in 
which the housekeeper can prepare such slight meals satisfactorily. 

The social clubs have shown greater activity than usual during 
the year, and they have increased in number. The Idler Club 
has enjoyed its fortnightly reunions ; the Emmanuel Society has 
listened to many valuable addresses from distinguised representa- 
tives of philanthropic and religious enterprises ; the English Club 
has carried on its special work ; and the Music Club and the 
Glee Club, are in process of formation and establishment In 
these and in other ways the class-spirit shows itself, and the stu- 
dents re more and more bound together. The pleasant feeling 
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existing is shown yee^ by year as the new-comers are welcomed 
by the older students at a social gathering held in Fay House. 
This occasion at the beginning of the year 1890-91 was marked 
by very agreeable features. 

The sphere that we have marked out for ourselves does not 
provide much for those women who leave home for the sake of 
the "college life," though we are by no means ignorant of the 
pleasures of association enjoyed by students who have one aim 
and one work. It has always been our intention to make life 
within our body as agreeable and rational as possible, and to 
give to the social element as great a prominence as is consistent 
with the attainment of the chief end of our organization — the 
enjoyment to the fullest degree possible of the advantages of the 
courses of instruction of Harvard College. 

In these views we feel that we are supported by all who wish 
the highest liberal education to be given to women. In this 
effort we do not limit our energies, and we are satisfied with the 
solid progress that is made year by year. 

Most institutions for the education of either men or women are 
in these days thought incomplete if they offer no opportunity for 
physical culture. Extensive gymnasiums are built on every hand, 
and they are furnished with elaborate apparatus, and directed by 
experts who understand human physiology. The desirability of 
some physical exercise of a systematic nature, based upon physio- 
logical principles, seems to be generally acknowledged, but those 
who have most thoroughly studied the subject are not yet agreed 
upon any system that may be called the best. In the absence of 
such agreement, those who have not made themselves experts in 
the subject of physical development, must be permitted to select 
the system that appears to them the most reasonable. Under the 
circumstances a want of means will often lead to the adoption of 
a, simple system, with inexpensive apparatus. 

The needs of our students have for several years been provided 
for in the Sanatory Gymnasium for women established and carried 
on by Professor D. A. Sargent, Director of the Hemenway Gym- 
nasium of Harvard College, which, however, has never been all 
thiU. Dr. SaiTgent would have it. It is ec|uipped with a certain 
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amount of apparatus like that used in the College Gymnasium, 
and the exercises prescribed for our students by Dr. Sargent 
have been supervised by women whom he has trained. 

It seems to some that the time has arrived when it is desirable 
for us to have on our own grounds and under our own control a 
suitable building in which our students can obtain the amount of 
physical training necessary to keep the body in tone and the 
mind in a condition of healthful action. Elaborate apparatus is 
not necessary, nor will a costly building be required ; but simply 
sufficient apparatus to enable the students to avoid ennui while 
they work, and a room large enough to afford accommodations 
for our numbers. 

The following table gives a complete list of the classes of the 
year, with the names of the Harvard Instructors who have taught 
them, the subjects they have treated, and the numbers of students 
in each class. 



Greek. 



Dr. Morgan. — Lysias (The Cripple, Mantitheus, The Corn Dealers, On 
the Sacred Olive Tree, Eratosthenes and Agoratus). Plato (Apol- 
ogy and Crito). Homer (Odyssey, Books, VII-XII, Euripides 
(Medea). Reading at sight. Goodwin's Moods and Tenses. — lo 
students. 

Mr. Parker. — Thucydides (Book I). Aeschylus (Prometheus). Soph- 
ocles (Oedipus Tyrannus). Aristophanes (Birds). The above works 
were considered at length in class. The students read rapidly by 
themselves, for examination in translation, Aristophanes (Plutus) 
and Sophocles (Antigone). In connection with class work, gram- 
mar, history, ethical and aesthetic questions and Athenian life were 
discussed as well as translation. — 8 students. 

Dr. Morgan. — Greek Composition. Sidgwick's Greek Prose Compos! 
tion. Part III.— 7 students. ' 

Professor Wright. — Demosthenes (On the Crown, with parts of the 
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False Legation and of JSschines Against Ctesiphon). Studies on 
tlie Oratory of Demosthenes, ^schylus (Seven Against Thebes). 
Sophocles (Electra). Aristophanes (Frogs). — ^Translation of all 
with critical studj of parts of the Electra. — 4 students. 

Professor Wright. — Plato (Phaedrus, Phaedo, and selections from the 
Republic). Aristotle, Ethics (Books I-IV, and selections from the 
remaining books). Lectures on Greek Philosophy before Plato, 
and on the Lives and Writings of Plato and of Aristotle. Studies 
in the Phaedrus, Republic, and Ethics, including outlines, sum- 
maries, and analyses. — 7 students. 



Latin. 



Dr. Rolfe. — Livy (Books I and II). Terence (Andria, Heautontimoru- 
menos, and Phormio. Cicero. (De Amicitia). Reading at tight. 
— 14 students. 

Professor Greenough. — Pliny (Selected Letters). Tacitus (Histories, 
Book I). Horace (Selected Odes and Epodes). Reading at sight. — 
10 students. 

Mr. Parker. — Latin Composition. As the students varied greatly in 
their capacity and preparation, the class was first divided into sec- 
tions and finally each student met the instructor separately. For 
the final examination they were divided into three groups corre- 
sponding to courses 3, E and F in the college.— 9 students. 

Professor Smith.— Tacitus (Annals, Books I-IV). Juvenal (Satires I, 
III, IV, V, VII, VIII, X, XIII). Martial (Selected Epigrams). 
Capes's Early Roman Empire. Reading at sight. — 4 students. 

Professor Lane. — Plautus (Bacchides, Pseudolus, Stichus). Lucretius 
(Books I-III with selections from V). Cicero (Brutus). Transla- 
tion and reading at sight. — 6 students. 

Dr. Rolfe. — Ovid (Fasti). Topography of Rome. Roman Mythology. 
Lectures on Roman Topography. — 3 students. 

Professor Allen. — ^The Roman Drama : There were some introductory 
lectures, in which the structure, mode of performance, and versifica- 
tion of the Roman Tragedy and Comedy were treated. The differ- 
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<tit -poets were taken up in order, and some of the more noteworthy 
fragments of each were selected for stodj. In connection with 
Plautus the Captivi was read. The aim of th« course was to give 
a general view of this field of literature, and to prepare the way for 
more detailed study in it. — 2 students. 

PftOFBSSOR Grebnough. — Latin Grammar (Syntax). This course treated 
(in lectures) the principles that underlie the Syntactic uses of the 
Latin moods and tenses. Occasionally doubtful points were submit- 
ted to the students for ininestigation.— 3 students. 



English* 

Mr. Carpenter. Lectures based on A. S. Hill's Principles of Rhet- 
oric. Twice a week in the first half-year and once a week in the 
second. Compositions written in the class-room once a week 
through the year. In the second half-year, five lectures on contem. 
porary English authors, and three carefully prepared themes (on 
subjects suggested by these lectures) from each student. These 
themes treated connected topics approved by the instructor. All 
the written exercises were returned to the students with written 
criticism ; and some were discussed before the class. — 33 students. 

Mr. Kittredgb.— Shak&pere : Othello, Twelfth Night, Hamlet, Henry 
V, Winter's Tale, Antony and Cleopatra. The object of the course 
was to give students a thorough acquaintance with the language and 
matter of the plays read. Much attention was given to interpreta- 
tion and no hard passage was passed over without at least an at- 
tempt to ascertain its meaning.— 15 students. 

Mr. Baker. — The Drama (exclusive of Shakspere) from The Miracle 
Plays to the closing of the Theatres. Lectures on the Miracle 
Plays, the Moralities, the Interludes, Green, Peele, Marlowe, Lyly, 
Jonson, Dekker, Hey wood. Chapman, Middleton, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Webster, Ford, Massinger, Shirley and Brome. Pre- 
scribed reading — Weekly reports. — 19 students. 

Professor Wendell. — English Literature of the Elizabethan period ex- 
clusive of the Drama and of Bacon. A cursory view of Elizabethan 
literature intended to give some idea of the authors of this period, 
their principal works, and the atmosphere which surrounded them. 
Lecture on Wyatt, Surrey, Roger Ascham, Fox*s Book of Martyrs, 
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Psiintcr's Palace of Pteasurc, Lyly, Sir Philip Sydney, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Spenser, Shakspere's Sonnets and Poems, Marlowe's 
H«ro and Leander, Chapman's Homer, Elizabethan songs and 
lyrics, Drayton, Sir John Davies, and Hooker. 

Mil. Clymer. — Prose Writers of the Nineteenth Century. Lectures on 
the lives and writings of Sydney Smith, Jeffrey, Cobbett, DeQuincey, 
Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Landor, Macaulay, Carlyle, Newman^ 
Arnold, Ruskin, Horace Walpole, Clara Reeve, Mrs. Radcliffe, Miss 
Edgeworth, Miss Ferrier, Miss Austen, Scott, Peacock, Bulwer, 
Disraeli, Dickens, Thackeray, TroUope, Charles Reade, Wilkie Col- 
lins, Charles Kingsley, Charlotte and Emily BrontS, Mrs. Gaskell, 
George Eliot. Prescribed reading and weekly notes. — ^42 students. 

PfcorBssoR Briggs. — History and Principles of English Versification. 
Lectures (once a week) on the origin and development of the most 
important English metres. The students gave the instructor weekly 
notes on their reading and prepared theses on subjects approved by 
him. — 4 students. 

Frovessor Wsndell. — ^English Composition. This course consisted of 
discussions of various matters connected with the art of English 
Composition ; of detailed criticism, before the class, of representa- 
tive themes, good and bad ; and of two distinct kinds of writing : 
I. Daily themes; 2. Fortnightly themes. 

1 . The object of the daily themes was to cultivate ease of expression 
and regular habits of work. A daily theme, covering one page of 
theme paper, was deposited with the instructor on the day when it 
was written. The subject was chosen by the student, who was rec- 
t>n)mended to write of matters that she observed from day to day. 

2. The object of the fortnightly themes was to cultivate correctness 
«nd vigor of expression. During the first half-year they dealt with 
subjects announced by the instructor. During the second half-year 
all the themes of each student dealt with a single topic (or with a 
series of closely-related topics), selected by the student with the 
approval of the instructor. Under this plan a student was able to 
connect her training in English with a favorite study, and at the 
same time to tighten her grasp of that study. — 15 students. 

Mk. KiTTRBDGE. — ^Twclve Sophomorc Themes. This course gave, togeth- 

'er with general instruction concerning the elements and qualities oi 

English style, some practice in various distinct kinds of writing — 

Criticism, Description, Narration, Exposition, and Argument. 

Lectures on these several kinds of writing were given. Speci- 
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mens of good and bad work in the course were read and discussed 
before the class. General talks on subjects connected with English 
Composition 'were also given at intervals. Attendance at these 
meetings was voluntary. 

Each theme was read by the insructor, who held himself ready to 
discuss with the writer any question that might arise concerning 
the work in hand. The themes, with written criticism, were hand- 
ed back to the writers. They were then carefully corrected, and if 
necessary rewritten; and finally, with corrections or rewritten 
copies, were returned to the instructor. — ii students. 

Mr. Kittredge and Mr. Baker. — Junior Forensics. Lectures on Argu- 
mentative Composition. Four forensics, preceded by briefs. Dis- 
cussions of briefs and forensics. — 7 students. 

The prescribed courses in Forensics are intended to give practice: 
in Argumentative Composition. The questions proposed for dis- 
cussion are taken from the various College courses, and are so 
distributed among the different departments that, by a proper choice 
of topics, students can bring their work in Forensics directly into 
relation with their special elective work. They are expected, in 
every case, to treat their chosen topic so that the resulting essay 
may be intelligible to a general reader. 

Mr. Kittredge and Mr. Baker. — Senior Forensics. — Conducted on the 
same plan as Junior Forensics. — 12 students. 

German. 

Professor Sheldon. — Elementary German. Sheldon's Grammar. 
Grimm's Marchen (seven stories). Bernhardt's Novelletten-Bib- 
liothek (Volume II.) — 17 students. 

Professor von Jagemann. — German Plays : Lessing's Minna von Barn- 
helm; Schiller's Maria Stuart; Goethe's Iphigenie; Schiller's and 
Burger's Ballads; Selections from Schiller's and Goethe's Prose. 
At sight: Leander's Traumereien; Storm's Immensee; Ger- 
stacker's Germelshausen ; Jensen's Die braune Erica. Twelve 
lectures, in German, on the history of German Literature. — 19 
students. 

Professor Sheldon. — Practice in writing and speaking German. 
Translation of Grimm's Fairy Tales from English into German 
and Translation of German Lyric Poems. — 10 students. 

Professor Bartlett. — German Literature of the Eighteenth Century : 
Hermann und Dorothea. Schiller's Ballads, Das Lied von der 
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Glocke, Wallenstein, Jungfrau von Orleans, Die Braut-von Mes- 
sina, Wilhelm Tell, Der Neffe als Onkel; Egraont, Gotz von 
Berlichingen, Tasso, Faust. Practice in writing German. — 3 
students. 

Professor Bartlett. — German Prose. Subjects in History and Litera- 
. ture, Arthur KJeinschmidt's Napoleon I ; Rudolph Gottschall's 
Robespierre; Otto Speyer's Camillo von Cavour; Von Sybel's 
Kleine Historische Schriflen (Katharina II von Russland, Die 
Erhebung Europas gegen Napoleon I, Die Deutschen bei ihrem 
Eintritt in die Geschichte.) Practice in writing German. — 4 
students. 

Professor Bartlett. — Das Nibelungenlied, Translation from Mediaeval 
German into Modern German. Practice in writing German. — 4 
students. 



French. 

Professor de Sumichrast. — Elementary French. Chardenal's First 
and Second Courses. Elementary Syntax. Translation at sight 
of French into English and of English into French. Books read : 
B6cher'8 Reader; Haldvy's L'Abbd Constantin; Erckmann-Chat- 
rian's Madame Th^r^se ; George Sand's La Mare au Diable ; Labi- 
che*s La Poudre aux Yeux.— 9 students. 

Professor SANDEksoN. — Roulier's Second Book of French Composi- 
tion. — Modern Plays: Sandeau's Mademoiselle de la Seigliere. 
Modern novels : George de Peyrebrune's les Fr^res Colombe ; 
Dumas's La Tulipe Noire; George Sand's Marianne; About's les 
Mariages de Paris ; Victor Hugo's Hernani. Works of the classi- 
cal writers of the seventeenth century: Corneille's* Horace; 
Racine's Britannicus : Moli^re's L'Avare ; La Fontaine's Fables, Book 
I. Composition twice a week in the first-half year : once in the 
second. Writing from dictation. — 16 students. 

JProfessor .Sanderson. — Montaigne's De I'lnstitution des Enfants; Vol- 
taire, Lettres choisies ; J. J. Rousseau Morceaux choisis ; Beaumar- 
chais's le Barbier de Seville; Victor Hugo, Extracts prose and 
poetry. Themes. Lectures. Dictations. — 10 students. 

Professor Sanderson. — Conversation and Composition. Practice in 
writing and speaking French. — 14 students. 

Professor de Sumichrast. — Foreign Influences in French Literature : 
The Origins of the Language. Italian Influence. The Pl^iade. 
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Spanish Influence. The Drama. The Italian Comedy. Moli^re. 
English Influence. Shakspere. German Influence. Mme. de 
StaSl. Romanticism. — ^4 students. 

Mr. Grandgbnt. — Provencal. Reading : 25 selections from Bartsch's 
Ckrestomatkie Provengale, Lectures, during first half-year, on 
the history of Provencal Literature, and Provencal Versification ; 
during the second half-year, on Provencal Phonology. — 2 students. 

lulian. 

Mr. Grandgent. — Grammar and Composition : Grandgent's Italian 
Grammar 9iXid tweXv^ composition exercises. — Reading: Colombi, 
two stories {Skating^Ring'Vind La cartolina postale) ; Farina, two 
novels (// Signor lo and Fante di piccke) ; Gherardi del Testa, 
three plays (£/»a nuova linea di strada ferrata^ La fagheremo 
in duBy and Pilade e Oreste) ; Goldoni, La locandiera ; Alfieri, 
Saul; selections from Dante, Boccaccio, Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, 
Filicaja, Metastasio, Parini, Foscolo, Monti, Leopard!, Manzoni, 
Berchet, Giusti, Prati, Aleardi, Regaldi, Carducci.— *A brief out- 
line of the history of Italian literature. — 11 students. 

Profsssor Norton. — Dante. Divina Commedia. In this course a 
knowledge of Italian was required. It was. intended for the study 
of the life and times of Dante, and of his works, especially the 
Divina Commedia in its relation to the thought and life of the 
Middle Ages ; but the more important object of the course was 
the study of the Divine Comedy as one of the few supreme works 
of the poetic imagination. It was essentially a course in Poetry. — 
9 students. 

Philosophy. 

Dr. Roycb. — Psychology and General Introduction to Philosophical 
Study. Ladd*s Physiological Psychology. Lectures on Logic. 
The aim of this course was to explain to beginners the meaning 
and interest of Philosophy and to give a fair degree of acquaint- 
ance with Logic and Psychology. The lectures amplified the text- 
book in the experimental and philosophical directions. The brain 
was studied practically by models, and by the dissection of the 
sheep's brain, by each student. — 8 students. 

Professor Palmer. — ^The Theory of Ethics, considered constructively. 
This course treated of the province of Ethics and its distinction 
from the neighboring sciences; of its principles — the nature of 
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goodness, virtue, dut^, conscience, personality, freedom, the differ- 
ent moral ideas, and the systems which result from them : of casu- 
istry and the classification of duties. The hour was occupied with 
lecture or discussion. No recitations wer^ held and no general 
text-book employed, but each student was required to choose as a 
private hand-book some systematic treatise on Ethics, and so to 
make herself the representative of a particular tendency. About 
once a month theses were w^ritten upon topics on which the In- 
structor subsequently lectured. — lo students. 

Dr. Roycb. — Advanced Psychology. — There were used as text-books in 
this course : Romanes, Mental Evolution in Animals; Preyer, The 
Mind of the Child; and Ribot, Diseases of the Will. The purpose 
of the course was a summary study of psychology with special 
reference to the phenomena of the growth of mind, and a con- 
current study of the principal philosophical problems as to the re- 
lations of mind and matter which these phenomena of growth 
suggest and illustrate. The lectures were divided between the em- 
pirical and the philosophical problems thus presented to the atten- 
tion of the class. Considerable outside reading was recommended 
to those taking the lectures, and books were reserved for the 
special use of the class. — 9 students. 

Political Economy. 

Mr. Mason. — First half year. Principles of Political Economy. J. S. 
Mill. Books I, II (omitting Chapters V-X), III (Chapters I- 
XVI). Second kalf-y^ar. The working Principles of Political 
Economy, by S. M. Macvane. Chapters XXV, XXVI. Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy, by J. S. Mill. Books III (Chapters 
XVII, XVIII), V (Chapters I- VII). Some Leading Principles of 
Political Economy, by J. E. Cairnes. The whole book except 
Chapter V, Part I. — ^5 students. 

History. 

Professor Channing. — Mediaeval and Modern European History. In 
this elementary course the attempt was made to introduce the stu- 
dent to the history of the Germanic race since its arrival in Western 
Europe. The first half-year was devoted to mediaeval history, the 
second to a study of the Reformation, the later Reaction, and the 
settlement of Europe after the Peace of Westphalia. The course 
practically ended with the Peace of Utrecht, but a brief sketch of 
the subsequent history was given. In the lectures no attempt was 
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imdic tor give « connected narrative but the important patsages 
were noted and the general movement was explained. Consider- 
able time was devoted to the history of the development of institu- 
tions and to the social condition of the several countries at leading 
epochs. Historical geography also received attention ; each stu- 
dent was required to draw about a dozen maps during the year and 
was held responsible for all the more important geographical de- 
tails. There was no text-book prescribed and no recitations were 
held. For each period a book was indicated as containing the in- 
formation demanded, and the students were held accountable fov 
details contained in this book which might or might not have been 
mentioned in the lectures. Each student was furthermore required 
to do a considerable amount of collateral reading in such books as 
Hodgkin's Dynasty of Theodosius, Einhard's Life of Charlemagne, 
Freeman's Short History of the Norman Conquest, Kitchin's 
History of France, Mrs. Green's Henry II., Robinson's Margaret of 
Angoul6me, Seebohm's Era of the Protestant Revolution, Trench's 
Lectures on Gustavus Adolphus, etc. The student's diligence and 
methods of study were tested by oral examinations and by written 
examinations of from one to three hours in length. — 31 students. 

Professor Macvame. — Constitutional Government. This course was 
designed as an introduction to the study of modern constitutional 
government. The Constitution of the United States and the Eng- 
lish Constitution occupied most of the time. The leading features 
of the French and German Constitutions were also discussed. 

The different constitutions were studied rather as working sys- 
tems than as documentary texts. The comparative method was 
followed. The central point in the treatment was the element of 
popular control, — the main inquiry being how far and by what 
methods the will of the people takes effect in the management of 
national affairs. 

The method of instruction was by informal lectures, with free 
play of questions on the part of the class. There was no text-book 
in the ordinary sense; but various inexpensive manuals were 
named, which supply elementary information regarding the con- 
stitutions studied. A pamphlet of some 200 pages has been pre- 
pared for the use of the class. It contains a syllabus of the topics 
to be studied, together with texts of constitutions and a number of 
selected passages for reading. The more important books, maga- 
zine articles, etc. bearing on the general subject of the course were 
set apart for the class at the Library. Each member of the class 
was expected to read freely in these works, and to show the results 
on examination. — 19 students. 
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Professor Allen. — General History of Christianity to the age of the Re- 
formation. This course treated of the Roman Empire in the first 
century, the conflict between paganism and the Church, sects and 
heresies, the development of the Episcopate, the victory over pagan- 
ism, the alliance of Church and State, Council of Nice, decline of the 
Empire, invasion of barbarians, Monasticism, the Prankish mon- 
archy, Feudalism, development of the Papacy, the Crusades, 
struggle between Empire and papacy, rise of the free cities, the 
Church and heretical sects. Scholasticism, decline of the factors of 
the mediaeval age, the appearance of reformation agencies. In 
addition to the lectures each student was required to do a consid- 
erable amonnt of collateral reading in such books as Hase's and 
Kurtz' Hand-books, Gieseler's and SchafiTs General Church Histo- 
ories. Gibbon and Milman, Uhlhorn's Conflict of Christianity with 
Heathenism, Boissier's La Religion Romaine, Reichel's See of 
Rome in the Middle Ages, Bryce's Holy Roman Empire, Burck- 
hardt, Symonds and Voigt on the R.enaissance. Students were also 
required to prepare two theses, during the year, upon assigned 
topics. — lo students. 

Mr. Bbndelari. — History of the Development of Political and Legal 
Institutions in Rome to the Fall of the Republic. A general 
course on the history of Rome beginning with the origins and the 
fundamental Institutions — social, religious, legal and constitu- 
tional. The development of these institutions was traced through 
the various stages of Rome's expanding dominion, and the great 
social and political changes attending that expansion were also 
described. The decay of the Republic and the establishment of the 
Empire were studied ; also the attempt made to introduce a more 
efficient political system. The more important parts of Mommsen's 
History were read and frequent references were made to Bouch^ 
Leclerc's Manual des institutions romaines. — 4 students. 

Prjfkssor Macvane. — European History since the Middle of the 
Eighteenth Century. The subjects treated of in this course fell 
into four general divisions: i. The condition of Europe before 
the French Revolution. The social and political condition of 
France under the Old Regime. The system of government, the class 
distinctions, the inequality of taxation, the restrictions on trade, 
the burdens on the peasantry, the attempted reforms of the existing 
institutions, and the embarrassments. of the king and his minis- 
ters. 2. The French Revolution and its consequences for Europe. 
(1789-1815). The connection of the peculiar character of the 
Revolution with the evils that, brought it on and the aims and 
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methods of the revolutionary leaders were traced from stage to 
stage. 3. The general course of European affairs since 1815. 
The consolidation of Italy, the reorganization of Germany, the 
revolutions in France, the new arrangements in Austria-Hungary, 
the varying phases of the Eastern Question, the constitutional 
progress made in the leading countries, the rise of militarism, and 
the present condition of European politics. 4. Somewhat less 
than half of the whole work of the course was given to English 
history. The centre of interest in this portion of the work was in 
the working and development of English Institutions. 

The books recommended as manuals on each division of the 
course are: Pizard's La France en 1789; Gardiner*s French Rev- 
olution ; FyfFe's Modern Europe (or vol. i of Fyffe and Mueller's 
^ Recent Political History). On the English side, May's Constitu- 
tional History is required. References were also made to other 
important books on each subject. — 17 students. 

pROFBSSOR CHANNING.—American History (to 1783). — The history 
of the discovery and settlement of North America by the 
English, French and Spaniards, in the light of the most recent 
researches. Especial attention was given to the constitutional 
development of the English Colonies and their growth toward in- 
dependence and union. Each student besides attending the lec- 
tures and doing a reasonable amount of collateral reading, was 
expected to make an investigation in some limited field, to present 
the result in a thesis, and to write a criticism of some well-known 
work. Her knowledge and methods of work were still further tested 
by oral examinations and by two written examinations of three 
hours each. A thorough acquaintance with Doyle's English in 
America (3 vols.), and with Frothingham's Rise of the Republic, 
was expected of every student in the class. — 4 students. 

Professor Hart. — Special Advanced Study and Research. Topics in 
American History. There were but few general exercises in this 
course. The work consisted of the preparation by each student of 
an elaborate thesis based on the study of original sources. The 
instructor met each member of the class weekly, received a report 
of progress, discussed difficulties, and suggested work for the next 
week. Each student prepared a bibliography of her subject and 
endeavored to master the available material. The following were . 
the subjects considered : 

1. The Cabinet in the United States (second year; preparations 
well advanced and the early chapters completed). 

2. Slave Insurrections in the United States (completed in its 
first form. This is to be published). 
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3. Slavery in Illinois (well advanced ; to be completed in a later 
year). 

4. The Speaker of the House of Representatives (material col" 
lected ; several chapters written ; to be completed in a later year. 

5. General studies in the genesis and development of the Con- 
stitution (no thesis prepared). 

6. Fugitive Slave Cases, prepared in a previous year, re- 
vised and prepared for press. It is expected that this will be pub- 
lished soon as Fay House Monograph, No. 2. — 6 students. 

Music. 

Professor Paine — Harmony. — The subdivisions of the subject are : Inter- 
vals, or the measurement of the distance from one tone to another ; 
Triads and Seventh-chords with their inversions and resolutions ; 
Chromatically altered chords; Cadences; Suspensions, Passing 
and Changing-notes; Organ-point; Harmonization of given melo- 
dies, or the application of chords to the accompaniment of a 
cantusfirmus in four-part writing; Modulation. 

The work consisted chiefly of written exercises on figured basses 
and the harmonization of given melodies, which were played over 
and corrected in the class-room. Jadassohn's Harmony (Schirmer, 
New York) was used as the basis of the instruction with illustra- 
tions and explanations in the class-room. — 7 Students. 

Professor Paine. — History of Music. The gradual development of 
music was traced from ancient to modern times, giving the history 
of Gregorian church music; the origin and development of the 
modern scales and counterpoint ; the choral music of the Flemish 
and Italian masters of the 15th and i6th centuries; history of the 
opera, cantata, oratorio; instrumental music with the development 
of the present classical forms of composition as represented by the 
great masters; musical instruments, ancient and modern, etc., etc. 

Instrumental illustrations were performed in the class-room. 

The following text-books were recommended : Ambros, Geschichte 
der Musik, 4 vols. (Leipsic) ; Von Dommer, Musik-geschichte (Ham- 
burg) ; Ffetis, Histoire de la Musique^ 4 vols. ; Langhaus, History of 
Music (Schirmer, New York) ; Naumann, History of Music, 2 vols. 
(London) ; Rockstro, History of Music (Scribner & Welford, New 
York) ; Ritter, Student History of Music (Ditson & Co.) ; Grove's 
Dictionary of Music (Macmillan & Co.); Life of Mozart ^ Jahn, 

2 vols. (Novello, London) ; Life of Bach, Spitta, 3 vols. (Novello, 
London) ; Lives of Handel, Haydn^ Beethoven, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Wagner^ and other great composers (Macmillan series). — 

3 Students. 
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Mathematics. 

Mr. Anderegg. — Solid Geometry. — Trigonometry. — Analytic Geometry. 
Chauvenet's Solid and Spherical Geometry with numerous original 
exercises. Lectures in Plane Trigonometry following Byerly's 
Syllabus. Problems from various sources. Lectures in Plane 
Analytic Geometry following Byerly*s Introductory Syllabus. 
Problems taken mostly from Briggs's Elements. — 6 students. 

Mr. Sawin and Mr. Hooper. — Analytic Geometry and Differential 
Calculus. Wentworth's Analytic Geometry through the hyperbola. 
Byerly's Differential Calculus through Mechanics. Lectures and 
Problems. — 8 students- 

Mr. Sawin and Dr. Markley. — Differential and Integral Calculus, 
Bverly's Differential Calculus from the chapter on Differentials to 
the end of the book, omitting the chapter on Tangent Lines and 
Planes. Byerly's Integral Calculus, omitting the chapter on Mean 
Value and Probability and the Theory of Functions. Lectures.-— 
4 students. 

Professor Peirce. — Graphical Statics. Selections from Bowser's 
Analytic Mechanics. The first two chapters of Peirce*s Theory 
of the Newtonian Potential Function. The first one hundred and 
sixty pages of Williamson's Dynamics. — 2 students. 

Physics. 

Dr. Hall. — Experimental Physics with laboratory work. Lodge's Elemen- 
tary Mechanics. Harvard descriptive List of Elementary Physical 
Experiments in Mechanics, Heat, Sound, Light, Magnetism and 
Electric Currents. Lectures. — 7 Students. 

Chemistxy. 

Dr. Huntington. — Fundamental principles of Chemistry. Descriptive 
Chemistry. Cooke's New Chemistry. — Lectures and laboratory 
work. The laboratory work offered experimental demonstrations 
of the principles illustrated in the lecture. — 9 Students. 

Natural History. 

Professor Davis. — Physical Geography and Meteorology. Lectures and 
laboratory work. In Meteorology the lectures considered the Phe- 
nomena of the atmosphere : Studies of weather maps; weather- 
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elements, winds, clouds, rain, storms, and their observation. — 
Physical conditions of the atmosphere : temperature, pressure, 
winds, moisture, precipitation, and their determination. — Storms: 
cyclones, thunder-storms, tornadoes. — Geographical meteorology : 
Climate. 

The laboratory work consisted chiefly in the study of weather 
maps, and the examination of climatic charts, with some practice in 
weather prediction. — 4 students. 

In Physical Geography the lectures considered the following sub- 
jects : The ocean : distribution of water-surface, area, depth, com- 
position, form and deposits of the sea-bottom, temperature, waves, 
currents, tides. — The land : continental form, plains, rivers, lakes, 
mountains, volcanic forms, coasts, islands ; considered in relation 
to geographical classification and evolution and to their effect on 
human development. 

The laboratory work was directed to the study of charts and mod- 
els of the ocean basins, charts of ocean temperature, currents, etc. ; 
models, diagrams, maps and views of various topographic types in 
different parts of the world. — 4 students. 

Professor Mark and Mr. H. P. Johnson. — Elementary Zoology. In 
the first half-year the course consisted of introductory lectures 
accompanied by laboratory work not requiring dissections ; in the 
second half-year dissections and microscopic work on the follow- 
ing representative animals : Stentor, Hydroids, Starfish and Sea- 
urchin, Lobster, Clam and Frog. — 4 students. 

Professor Mark and Mr. G. H. Parker. — Advanced ZoSlogy. The 
work during the first half-year consisted of a course of lectures on 
the comparative anatomy of Vertebrates and the dissection of the 
following forms : Shark, Teleost, Necturus and Cat. 

In the second half-year the lectures were on the methods em- 
ployed in Microscopic Anatomy, including the theory and use of 
the microscope, microtome, etc., and on the histology of a small 
number of Invertebrates; — Hydra, Starfish, Taenia, Earthworm. 
— 4 students. 

A paper by Miss Annie P. Henchman on the "Origin and Devel- 
opment of the Central Nervous System in Limax Maximus," which 
was completed nearly a year ago, will be published in the Bulletin 
of the Museum of Comparative Zoology in the course of a few 
weeks. The plates illustrating the paper, ten in number, are already 
printed. 

Dr. Goodale and Mr. Ganong. — Elementary Botany. Lectures on the 
genera] morphology of Phaenogamic and Cryptogamic plants. 
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together with an outline of the physiology of plants. They were 
illustrated by an abundance of material from the Botanic Garden 
and supplemented by laboratory work upon flowering plants from 
the same source. — 8 students. 

Dr. Goodale and Mr. Ganong. — Advanced Botany. . Histology of flow- 
ering plants; the anatomy and the development of types' of higher 
Cryptogams. Special attention was given to drawing and micro- 
scopical method. Morphological and systematic studies of flow- 
ering plants, carried on entirely at the Botanic Garden. — 8 students. 

Lectures, Readings, Concerts, etc. 

A number of the students attended the courses of University lectures 
given by Harvard College. There were more than sixty of these lectures, 
a list of which is given in the circular of the Society for 1890-1891. 

Twenty-eight of the students exercised in Dr. Sargent's Gymnasium. 

Students have come from the following States and Islands : 

California 2 Missouri i 

Connecticut 2 Nebraska i 

Georgia i New Hampshire 4 

Hawaiian Islands i New Jersey i 

Illinois 2 New York 4 

Indiana i Ohio i 

Maine 3 Rhode Isjand 2 

Massachusetts 114 South Carolina i 



Vermont 



The students for the year had studied for longer or shorter 
periods (or had graduated from) the sixty-eight institutions men" 
tioned in the following list : 

Albany, N.Y., St. Agnes School i 

Auburn, Me., High School i 

Auburndale, Mass., Lasell Seminary i 

Bangor, Me., High School i 

Boston, Mass., Chauncy Hall School 2 

Boston, Mass., Girls' High School 3 

Boston, Mass., Girls* Latin School S 

Boston, Mass., Normal School 2 

Boston, Mass., Miss Barr's School i 

Boston, Mass., Misses Brown and Owen*s School 1 

Boston, Mass., Miss Foote's School 2 
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Boston, Mass., Miss Hersey's School 5 

Boston, Mass., Miss Ireland's School 3 

Boston, Mass., Miss Johnson's School 2 

Boston, Mass., Mrs. Lowell's School i 

Boston, Mass., Mrs. Martin's School i 

Boston, Mass., Mrs. Quincy Shaw's School I 

Braintree, Mass., Thayer Academy 3 

Bridgewater, Mass., Normal School i 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Packer Collegiate Institute i 

Bryn Mawr, Pa., Bryn Mawr College i 

Buffalo, N. Y., Buffalo High School 2 

Cambridge, Mass., High School 6 

Cambridge, Mass., Latin School 12 

Cambridge, Mass., The Berkeley Street School 2 

Cambridge, Mass., The Cambridge School 3 

Cambridge, Mass., Miss Harris's School i 

Cambridge, Mass., Miss Ingols's School 3 

Cambridge, Mass., Miss Rand's School ' • 4 

Cambridge, Mass., Miss K. V. Smith's School i 

Charleston, S. C, Charleston Female Seminary i 

Chicago, III., Dearborn Seminary i 

Concord, Mass., High School i 

Danvers, Mass., High School i 

Deering, Me., Westbrook Seminary i 

Farmington, Conn., Miss Porter's School i 

Foxcroft, Me., Foxcroft Academy i 

Greenfield, Mass., Prospect Hill School i 

Greenland, N. H., Brackett Academy i 

Indianapolis, Indiana, Classical School i 

Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University 3 

Kingston, Mass., High School i 

Lexington, Mass., High School 2 

Lincoln, Nebraska, State University of Nebraska i 

Lynn, Mass., High School 4 

Mt. Vernon, N. H., McCollom Institute 2 

Newark, N. J., High School i 

Newport, R. I. High School i 

Newton, Mass., High School 4 

Northampton, Mass., Smith College 3 

Norton, Mass., Wheaton Seminary i 

Norwich, Conn., Free Academy i 

Oberlin, Ohio, Oberlin College 2 

Providence, R. I., Miss J. F. Abbot's School i 
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Rockland, Mass., High School i 

St. Louis, Mo., Mary Institute i 

Salem, Mass., Normal School i 

Somerville, Mass., High School 5 

South Hadley, Mass., Mt. Holyoke Seminary 2 

Stoneham, Mass., High School i 

Waltham, Mass., High School i 

Wareham, Mass., High School i 

Watertown, Mass., High School 2 

Wellesley, Mass., Wellesley College 3 

Winchester, Mass., High School i 

Woburn, Mass., High School i 

Worcester, Mass., High School i 

Zurich, Switzerland, Poljtechnicum i 

Private Instruction of various kinds 7 

142 

The following recapitulation shows at a glance the numbeisni 
the different departments of instruction. 



Classes. 
5 



Greek 

Latin 8 

English 10 

German 6 

French 6 

Italian 2 

Philosophy 3 

Political Economy i 

History 7 

Music 2 

Mathematics 4 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Physical Geography and Meteorology 

Elementary Zodlogy 

Advanced Zodlogy 

Elementary Botany 

Advanced Botany 



Students. 
36 
51 
164 
57 
55 
20 

27 

5 
91 
10 
20 

7 

9 

4 

4 

4 

8 

8 



Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
October 28^ i8go. 



Respectfully submitted, 

Arthur Gilman, 

Secretary, 
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THE MARIA DENNY FAY MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. 

By gift of Miss Sarah B. Fay, of Boston, an annual scholarship of two 
hundred dollars ($200) has been established, which will pay the tuition 
of one young woman. 

For 1890-91 the scholarship has been assigned to Miss Helen A. Stuart, 
of South Boston. 

Applications for 1891-92 should be sent to the Secretary by June i, 1891. 



DANTE PRIZES. 



Two prizes, known as The Sara Greene Timmins Prizes, are offered 
Dy Mrs. Minna Chapman, for the purpose of encouraging the study of 
Dante, as follows : 

I. A prize of one hundred dollars for a metrical translation 

of any canto of Dante's Divina Commedia : the com- 
petitor to select the Canto. 

II. A prize of one hundred dollars for an essay upon Dante 

or his times; the greatest latitude being allowed the 
competitor in the choice of field, and manner of treat- 
ment. 

These prizes may be competed for by any member of the classes of 
the Society. 

Translations and essays must be deposited with the Secretary of the 
Society on or before the first day of May 1891. 

The title-page must, with an assumed name, state the class with which 
the writer, as undergraduate or special student is connected. A sealed 
letter must be sent in at the same time, under cover with the dissertation, 
containing the true name of the writer and superscribed with her assumed 
name. 

The translations and essays must be written upon letter paper, of good 
quality, of the quarto size, with a margin of not less than one inch at the 
top and bottom, and on each side, so that if successful, they may be 
bound up without injury to the writing. The sheets on which the dis- 
sertation is written must be securely stitched together. 

In case the judges deem that no translation or essay submitted to them 
deserves the full prize, they will be at liberty to divide each of the prizes, 
or not to award any prize at all. 
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THE SARGENT PRIZE FOR 1890^1. 

A prize of one hundred dollars, the gift of John Osborne Sargent, of 
the class of 1870, is offered — 

For the best metrical version of the ninth Ode of the fourth Book of 
Horace. 

Undergraduates of Harvard College, and students pursuing courses of 
instruction in Cambridge under the direction of the Society for the Col- 
legiate Instruction of Women, may compete for this prize. The prize 
may be witheld if no competitor appear to deserve it. 

The version must be neatly and legibly written upon letter paper of 
good quality, of quarto size, with a margin of not less than one inch at 
the top and bottom and on each side; and the sheets must be securely 
stitched together. They must be deposited in the office of the Dean of 
the College on or before the first day of May, 1891. Each version must 
have inscribed upon its title page an assumed name of the writer, and 
must be accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the writer's real 
name and subscribed with the assumed name. 
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CERTIFICATES. 

The certificates given by the Society are in the following 
forms. 

First Form of Certificate. 



THE SOCIETY FOR THE COLLEGIATE INSTRUCTION OF 
WOMEN. 

Cambridge, i88 

During the Academic Year pursued the Courses of 

Study mentioned below, corresponding to courses of instruction given in 
Harvard College, and passed satisfactory examinations upon them, corres- 
ponding to the College examinations. 



Secretary, Chairman of the Academic Board. 



Second Form of Certificate. 



THE SOCIETY FOR THE COLLEGIATE INSTRUCTION OF 
WOMEN. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 



We hereby certify that, 
has successfully pursued, through a period of four years, a course of Liberal 
study given, under the supervision of this Society, by Instructors in Harvard 
College. 

In testimony whereof "^^ have caused these presents to be signed by our 
President and Secretary, and by the Chairman of the Academic Board, this 
day of in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hun- 

dred and 

j Chairman of the President. 

J Academic Board. 

Secretary, 
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Third Form of Certificate. 



THE SOCIETY FOR THE COLLEGIATE INSTRUCTION OF 
WOMEN. 

CAMB^tJDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 



We hereby certify that under the supervision of this Society, 

has pursued a course of study equivalent in amount and quality to that for 
which the DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS is conferred in Harvard Col 
LEGE and has passed in a satisfiactory manner examinations on that course, 
corresponding to the College examinations. 

In testimony whereof we have caused these presents to be signed by our 
President and Secretary and by the Chairman of the Academic Board, this 
day of in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hun- 

dred and 

) Chairman of the President 

\ Academic Board, 

Secretary, 
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Plembers of tift Corjpforaticrn. 



Elizabeth C. Agassiz. 
William E. Byerly. 
Francis J. Child. 
MXry H. Cooke. 
Arthur Gilman. 
Stella Scott Gilman. 
George L. Good ale. 
William W. Goodwin. 
James B. Greenough. 

Sarah W. 



Mary B. Greenough. 
Lilian Horsford. 
Henry L. Higginson. 
Alice M. Longfellow. 
Ellen F. Mason. 
Charles Eliot Norton. 
Jambs M. Peircb. 
Clement L. Smith. 
Joseph B. Warner. 
Whitman. 




Stanbtng Aontmtttus. 

TAe House Committee in charge of buildings, house-service, grounds, 
and repairs and additions, Mrs. Whitman, Chairman^ Mrs. Agassiz 
{ex-officio), Mr. Gilman, Miss Longfellow, Mr. Warner. 

The Library Committee with general supervision of the Librarjr, Miss 
Horsford, Chairman^ Mrs. Agassiz (ex-ojicio)^ Professor Goodwin, Miss 
Mason, Professor Greenough. 

The Finance Committee in charge of all matters pertaining to ex- 
penditure. Endowment Fund, etc., Professor Byerly, Chairman^ Mrs. 
Agassiz {eX'officio')^ Miss Longfellow, Mr. Gilman, Mr. WarrSer. 

The Students' Committee in charge of the general discipline of the 
students, oversight of their homes while in Cambridge, and of their 
amusements, clubs and social life. Mrs. Gilman, Chairman^ Mrs. Agassiz 
{e^t-officio), Miss Horsford, Mrs. Cooke, Mrs. Greenough. 
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